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I have chosen for my subject to- 
day a matter which seems to me to 
have been given insufficient atten- 
tion in our consideration of the 
whole field of economic develop- 
ment; that is to say, the effect on 
economic development of the wide 
forces at work in the world today 
on the population of our planet. 

Let us first spend a few moments 
examining what we mean by eco- 
nomic development. Is it not fair 
to say that the modern meaning of 
this term so widely used today is 
the process of expanding the avail- 
ability of the necessary things of 
life for consumption by the wid- 
est possible segment of the popula- 
tion? To attain this increase in the 
availability of food, clothing, shel- 
ter, means of transportation and 
the like, we must also produce 
more raw materials and capital 
goods, for these are essential to a 
continuation of the process of ex- 
pansion of production of items for 
consumption. We must also in- 
crease the availability of the serv- 
ices upon which we increasingly 
depend, such as for communica- 


tions, as well as facilities for wider 
education and a greater dissemina- 
tion of the cultural and religious 
values of life. It is a complex mar- 
ket basket, but I think it has built 
into it the notion that as the gen- 
erations succeed each other, the in- 
dividual himself should be able to 
look forward on a per capita basis 
to a fuller and fuller market bas- 
ket. As the economists would say, 
this is the concept of the increas- 
ing standard of living per capita. 
Those last two words are of 
enormous importance, for they set 
up a mathematical relationship. 
The available supplies of goods and 
services, increasing as they may be, 
must continually be divided by the 
number of people who must share 
in them, also increasing as they 
are. If the standard of living per 
capita is to grow, the divisor must 
grow less rapidly than the numera- 
tor. Our increase in available goods 
and services must be at a faster 
rate than the people who must par- 
take of them. This is all rather 
elementary and you have heard it 
stated many times. The very state- 
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ment of the case, however, gener- 
ates widespread differences of opin- 
ion as to the forces at work in the 
rate of increase of both goods and 
people. I propose briefly to analyze 
some of these views today, particu- 
larly with reference to the condi- 
tions so prevalent in the Far East. 


WORLD POPULATION IN 
TRANSITION 

Generally speaking, the pools of 
world population are divided into 
three somewhat distinct classes. 
There are in the world today: 
First, the old primarily agrarian 
countries, little industrialized, but 
supporting at a distressingly low 
subsistence level very large popula- 
tions exhibiting the age-old pattern 
of very high death rates and cor- 
respondingly high birth rates. The 
average level of living in these 
areas is, of course, very low be- 
cause the divisor of the equation is 
very large. 

Second, there are those countries 
which have gone far in the direc- 
tion of a new pattern of population 
stabilization, with low death rates, 
a greatly increased span of life, and 
low birth rates. This pattern is 
typical of the western European 
countries and North America. In- 
dustrialization is usually far ad- 
vanced, although the agricultural 
production of many of these coun- 
tries is still substantial. In many 
of these countries both the birth 
and death rates have steadily de- 
clined for many years, albeit with 
a significant lag in the decline of 
the birth rate. 

Finally, there are those countries 
which are in the position of transi- 
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tion from the first category to the 
second. Some of these countries are 
already heavily populated. Other 
nations have the good fortune of 
possessing still large unpopulated 
areas of potential production, such 
as Brazil, Australia, and parts of 
Africa. In general, we see in this 
category fairly rapidly falling 
death rates, but birth rates with a 
marked tendency to remain high 
and to decline, if at all, rather 
slowly. 


BARRIERS TO DEVELOPMENT 
IN AGRARIAN COUNTRIES 

In studying economic develop- 
ment in such countries, one is con- 
fronted with a number of basic 
realities which necessarily heavily 
influence the planning for such de- 
velopment. The more important of 
these are: 

1. Very low over-all level of liv- 
ing, high rate of consumption in 
relation to earnings, and, in con- 
sequence, very low capital gen- 
eration because of lack of savings. 

2. A great lack of modern agri- 
cultural and industrial production 
techniques as known in the west- 
ern world, except in the newer in- 
dustrial sectors of the economy. 

3. Relatively poor and expensive 
transportation facilities so neces- 
sary for the internal movement of 
goods in large volume. 

4. Non-existence or complete in- 
adequacy of anything approaching 
modern sanitary conditions or 
healthy environment. 

Certainly, one of the most uni- 
versal reactions of the western 
mind to the social and economic 


conditions in the countries with @ 
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which we are now dealing, is an in- 
tense and entirely creditable de- 
sire to improve the physical lot of 
the masses of people living on a 
low level of nutrition and with in- 
adequate treatment for their many 
ills. Agency after agency and 
foundation after foundation have 
come to grips with this problem in 
wide areas of the Far East, as else- 
where in the world. You know bet- 
ter than I the history of these ef- 
forts for the improvement of pub- 
lic health in the Far East. But of 
recent years, something new has 
been added. We have discovered 
new and miraculous drugs and 
chemicals, the application of which 
on a wide scale at comparatively 
minor cost has a spectacular effect 
upon the health of the population. 
Let me give you a few startling ex- 
amples. 


DEATH RATE CONTROLS 
POPULATION GROWTH IN 
AGRARIAN COUNTRIES 

In only one year, Ceylon’s death 
rate fell from 20.3 per thousand in 
1946 to 14.3 in 1947 as a result of 
an anti-malarial campaign based 
mainly on residual spraying with 
DDT at a cost of 15c¢ per capita. 
The birth rate remained high, at 
about 40. As a result, Ceylon’s an- 
nual rate of growth increased about 
fifty percent (from 14.5 per thou- 
sand to 25.1). 

In 1950, the population of Cey- 
lon was about 7.6 million: a den- 
sity of over 300 persons per square 
mile, and only half an arable acre 
per person. Even now Ceylon im- 
ports food, and her problems will 
increase because at the current rate 
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of growth her population will dou- 
ble in only 25 years. 


In the largest single public health 
program in the world, the U.S. 
Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion sprayed some 1200 tons of 
DDT in 9,000 Iranian villages to 
kill malarial mosquitoes. As a re- 
sult, according to Dr. Palmquist, 
the incidence of malaria was re- 
duced at once from about 90 per- 
cent of the population to 19 per- 
eent. Picture for yourself the de- 
cline in the death rates in those 
9,000 villages and the resulting in- 
crease in their populations which 
lies ahead. 

Before World War I what was 
then British India and the Indian 
States was a typical example of the 
first category. According to Kings- 
ley Davis, in his monumental work 
on the population of India and 
Pakistan, the average annual death 
rate in the decade of 1911 to 1921, 
was 48.6 per thousand, the highest 
on record, largely due to the severe 
epidemics of 1918. The death rate 
started a decline after 1920, which 
brought it to about 35 per thou- 
sand in the 30s, where it remained, 
with variations, until the end of 
the second World War. There is 
some evidence that there have been 
appreciable declines in some areas 
in recent years. In the meantime, 
birth rates remained relatively un- 
changing at a plateau of around 43 
in the two decades from 1920 to 
1940. There is some suggestion that 
there may have been slight declines 
in recent years but, if so, they are 
far less than the decline in the 
death rates. 
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INDIA’S RATE OF GROWTH 
ENDANGERS DEVELOPMENT 
India’s 1.2 percent annual rate 

of population growth at present is 
not nearly as high as in many other 
lands. But the very massiveness of 
her population of about 360 mil- 
lion, the divisor in our equation, 
poses a great problem in economic 
development. At present rates, 
about 50-55 million additional con- 
sumers, a population considerably 
greater than Great Britain, must 
be cared for each decade. 


If, as a result of improved pub- 
lic health measures, coupled with 
an increased level of consumption 
contemplated by the 5-year plan, 
India’s death rate drops substan- 
tially in the future, the population 
increase would, of course, be cor- 
respondingly enlarged in the ab- 
sence of a severe decline in the 
birth rate. 

To illustrate the problem, let us 
look at India’s food grain problem. 
Twenty years ago, the per capita 
consumption was 370 pounds. By 
1950-51, this had declined to 315 
pounds. To hold it at that level for 
the estimated population of 378 
million in 1956, an additional 7.2 
million tons of grain must be avail- 
able. To make a start back in the 
battle for an improved diet, more 
millions of tons must be provided. 
Bear in mind that the present ca- 
loric intake of India is about 1660 
daily compared to 3150 in the 
United States. In the words of the 
National Planning Commission : 

The food problem has existed for about 
two decades. The separation of Burma 
reduced internal supplies of food grains 
by 1.3 million tons, the Partition in 1947 
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by a further .77 million tons. The lesson 
of the Bengal famine and, even more, of 
recent events, is that India’s food prob- 
lem is not a temporary disequilibrium be- 
tween supply and demand; it is a mani- 
festation of the continually growing pres- 
sure of population on food supply. It 
has, therefore, to be resolved, not through 
short-term expedients, but through care- 
ful and sustained application of rela- 
tively long-term measures. 

The shortage of food and raw materi- 
als is at present the weakest point in the 
country’s economy. Measures to increase 
agricultural production have, therefore, 
been assigned the central place in the 
Five Year Plan. As each year passes, the 
growth of population makes more diffi- 
cult the task of producing enough to meet 
the country’s needs. 


CAN ECONOMIC GAINS OVERTAKE 
GROWTH? 


So far, using India as an illus- 
tration, I have sought to show that 
the Béte Noire of economic develop- 
ment is the growth in numbers—a 
tide against which all efforts for 
economic development must swim. 
Success for the economic develop- 
ment swimmer will depend on the 
strength of the tide against which 
he must swim; the strength of the 
swimmer—that is, are his muscles 
strong enough and his reserve re- 
sources able to sustain his efforts; 
and finally, how long will his swim 
have to last—when will the tide 
slacken or cease? 

Again, let us take India as an 
example. We can say that com- 
paratively the Indian tide is not 
great at present—compared, let us 
say, to Mexico’s three percent per 
year increase. 

What of her power to stem the 
tide? To stay even, she must add, 
in the field of food, 700,000 tons of 
grain each year. The Planning 
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Commission has established goals 
calling for increases in the five 
years ending 1955-1956 of 8.9 mil- 
lion tons of food grains, 19.7 mil- 
lion acres of irrigated land, 1.2 
million KW of installed generating 
capacity, and so forth, over a wide 
range of items. 

The Plan is an operating reality 
calling for capital expenditures 
over the five years of about 4.3 bil- 
lion dollars, of which about 1.2 bil- 
lion has already been raised and 
spent by India. This figure in- 
cludes about $400 million obtained 
from loans from the International 
Bank, and grants and technical as- 
sistance from the United Nations, 
the Colombo Plan and from the 
United States. 


Perhaps the most significant 
point, however, is the fact that In- 
dia’s total tax collections are only 
seven percent of national income, 
as against figures several times that 
amount in many other countries. 
What is even more significant is the 
fact that capital generation in In- 
dia today is only five percent of 
gross national product, as com- 
pared, for example, to 16 percent 
in Japan. The Plan contemplates 
that capital formation will rise 
gradually to seven percent in 1956 
and to 20 percent in 1968. Per 
capita income of $57 is projected 
to double by 1974. 

Departing from this approach, it 
is worth noting that yields per acre 
in India are about one-third of 
those in the United States and 
manpower per acre is roughly eight 
times that in the United States. 

Does this mean that the swim- 
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mer’s resources will let him not 
only stem the tide but make prog- 
ress against it? The Planning Com- 
mission says ‘‘yes’’ for the first five 
years, if it can find an estimated 
$700 million still not in sight. 
Whether this will be true of the 
second and third five year plans is 
difficult to judge. 

The cornucopia school of thought 
for which Dr. Jose de Castro speaks 
generally takes the position that 
the potential increase in the pro- 
duction of the land and its raw re- 
sources into food and necessary 
goods and services is fully equal to 
the demands of the compound in- 
terest curve of population growth. 
Those of us who are skeptical of 
this line of reasoning feel an awe- 
some respect for the compound in- 
terest curve and we also try to do 
some simple calculating as to the 
capital needs. Bear in mind, please, 
that at the present average rate of 
increase per year of one percent, 
the world’s population will double 
in 70 years. If this situation had 
existed heretofore, the present 
world’s population of 2.4 billion 
would have been generated had 
Adam and Eve lived at the time 
of Julius Caesar. 


INDIA’S CAPITAL GENERATION 


In the United States at today’s 
prices, I estimate that it takes 
about $4,000 to $5,000 of capital 
investment of all sorts to produce 
at our standard of living the neces- 
sary goods and services for one new 
person as a consumer. In the first 
category of countries with their ex- 
cessive populations the figure would 
be much less because of present 
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primitive methods and low con- 
sumptive levels. 

Suppose we were to say that to 
stay even in his struggle, our swim- 
mer must have a continuous supply 
of capital energy of about $300 for 
each new consumer, or about one- 
fifteenth of the United States fig- 
ure. There is some support for this 
figure in a recent study of Pakis- 
tan. Then, in the case of India with 
her present annual population in- 
crease of almost 5,000,000, new 
capital of the magnitude of $1.5 
billion would have to be generated 
each year, to stay even. The Plan- 
ning Commission estimates that the 
1950 capital generation in India, 
excluding outside assistance, was 
about five percent of national in- 
come, or approximately $900 mil- 
lion. If this is correct, it would 
appear that the capital resources 
available to our swimmer to hold 
his own with the present strength 
of the tide, may be even less than 
his needs unless, as the Planning 
Commission suggests, a very con- 
siderable part of the projected in- 
crease in national income is saved 
in the form of new capital. Bear 
in mind too that as success attends 
a country’s efforts in industrializ- 
ing and improving efficiency of 
agricultural production, the capi- 
tal investment per capita tends to 
rise quite steeply. As standards of 
living rise above subsistence levels, 
consumption demands require larg- 
er relative capital investment. That 
is to say, the modest $300 figure 
might grow rapidly. 


CAPITAL AND CREDIT 
Since capital, as I have attempt- 
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ed to show, is one of the most essen- 
tial elements, if not the very key- 
stone of economic development, its 
generation, its use and its transfer 
has come in for an immense amount 
of discussion as part of the whole 
drive for development. There is a 
good deal of confusion about this 
matter. As we survey the world we 
often find, for example, a great 
deal of confusion in the distinction 
between capital and credit. We 
must always keep in mind that true 
capital is only born out of the fore- 
going of consumption of consumer 
goods and services so that a large 
share of production may be ap- 
plied to the expansion of produc- 
tive capacity. In many parts of 
the world where the urge for devel- 
opment and industrialization is 
particularly strong and where the 
monetary systems are not very well 
organized or managed, govern- 
ments and peoples have yielded to 
the temptation to use credit made 
available by unsound fiscal and 
monetary policies as a substitute 
for capital. This has invariably re- 
sulted in an inflationary spiral, the 
outstanding effect of which is an 
involuntary form of taxation fall- 
ing most heavily upon the masses. 
Such conditions are the fertile 
seed beds for authoritarian regimes 
in which the power of the govern- 
ment is constantly extended through 
a series of chain reaction controls. 
This leads so often to deteriorating 
living conditions which invite the 
desperate remedy of communism. 


Another phase of this complicat- 
ed matter is that there exist wide- 


spread misconceptions with respect 6 
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to the importation of foreign capi- 
tal for the purposes of supporting 
economic development as distin- 
guished from the internal genera- 
tion of true capital by the savings 
of the people. Here again the prob- 
lem depends upon a basic -under- 
standing of the functions of capital 
and of the monetary system. Im- 
ported foreign capital can take 
various forms. It can take the 
form of importation of capital 
goods for installation of facilities 
designed to raise the level of pro- 
duction. In many of these in- 
stances, the resulting increased pro- 
duction will relieve the host coun- 
try of the necessity of spending 
foreign exchange for necessary im- 
ports or, alternatively, will create 
a greater production of goods for 
export to earn foreign exchange. 
In these cases, certainly, the use of 
foreign capital is not inflationary 
and fulfills a constructive role. 
Such importation of capital can be 
legitimately in the form of long- 
term loans from such institutions 
as the International Bank and Ex- 
port-Import Bank. If the invest- 
ment climate is attractive such im- 
ports of capital may be excellently 
suited for the private capital mar- 
ket attracted by the normal incen- 
tives of the free enterprise system. 
We, in the government, hope that 
this latter flow of capital will in- 
crease and that the governments of 
capital deficient countries of the 
world will see to it that fair and 
realistic rules are established to at- 
tract this type of sophisticated 
capital usually accompanied as it 


@ is by skilled know-how. 
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Where foreign capital is import- 
ed for conversion into local cur- 
rency destined to be spent on labor 
and local materials for projects or 
services such as roads or other 
worthwhile projects, there may be 
a tendency to initiate an inflation- 
ary trend although this is not al- 
ways the case. To the extent, for 
example, that such enlarged expen- 
ditures in local currency generate 
an increasing demand for imported 
consumers’ goods, the importation 
of such capital in the form of for- 
eign exchange sometimes has an 
anti-inflationary effect. 


“HOME GROWN” CAPITAL NEEDED 


In any case, where a capital- 
deficient country striving for de- 
velopment utilizes foreign capital 
in the form of loans or in the form 
of private investment, such capital 
imports have an inevitable impact 
on the future demands for foreign 
exchange to render proper service 
on the loans or on the equity invest- 
ments. These forces must be calcu- 
lated with care if the international 
credit standing of the country is 
not to be seriously impaired, an 
event which will have the effect of 
slowing down or stopping the in- 
flow of both loan and equity capital. 
Thus, it is fair to say that the ca- 
pacity of those countries, only re- 
cently embarked on programs of 
economic development, to borrow 
or to attract foreign public or pri- 
vate capital is clearly limited by a 
ceiling which I suspect is far below 
the general needs of the nation for 
capital in the abstract. The ines- 
capable conclusion from this is one 
of two alternatives — either the 
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great demand for capital must be 
largely supplied by the savings of 
the people of the country itself, or 
foreign capital must be supplied on 
a grant-in-aid basis imposing no fu- 
ture claims for repayment of prin- 
cipal or interest. 

It would be unrealistic to expect 
that grants-in-aid from the capital- 
exporting countries, such as the 
United States, can long continue or 
ean be expected, in any case, to be 
of significant volume. We are all 
aware that neither the giver nor 
the receiver is genuinely happy 
with grants-in-aid. We must also 
bluntly face the fact that capital is 
inadequate everywhere. The dif- 
ferences between countries in this 
respect are only relative. The in- 
terest rate set in the market place 
is perhaps the only proof needed 
of this statement. 

Thus, we are inevitably thrown 
back, it seems to me, on the possi- 
bilities for capital generation in 
the economic developing countries. 
You may question my estimates of 
the amounts of capital needed in 
the process of economic develop- 
ment, but I think no one can doubt 
that the capital requirements are 
large. Granting this, it seems in- 
evitable that these pools of capital 
must, somehow, mostly be gener- 
ated locally. Experience with coun- 
tries in transition suggests that 
difficult choices will have to be 
made and that considerable re- 
straint and austerity will be neces- 
sary by virtue of the limitations on 
the ability to generate the neces- 
sary capital. Thus, reasonably care- 
ful selection of projects must be 
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undertaken, and some measure of 
direction will be necessary. In- 
deed, I cannot see how that un- 
popular word ‘‘planning’’ can be 
completely avoided. I, for one, hope 
that the plans can be drawn with 
wisdom and that they will exert a 
minimum restraint on the opera- 
tion of a free enterprise system. 


This analysis of the problem also 
suggests that one of the most con- 
structive forms of activity which 
might be sponsored far more ener- 
getically by developing countries is 
a speeded up effort to introduce in- 
to their economies some of the mod- 
ern schemes for encouraging and 
mobilizing local capital generation. 
I am referring to modern-type sav- 
ings banks, life insurance compa- 
nies, government savings bond 
schemes and the creation of an 
open capital market. In this con- 
nection, the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East has been doing much use- 
ful work. To create such agencies 
and institutions is not an easy task. 
They must, of course, stand on a 
base of non-inflationary finance, 
but when they are so anchored they 
may prove to be crucial elements 
of development. In my judgment, 
they are far more importan: than 
is generally realized. Some rather 
spectacular examples of recent suc- 
cesses in this direction are visible 
around the world. In Brazil today 
a genuine and very useful invest- 
ment banking business is rapidly 
developing, utilizing fully the 
know-how of the great capital na- 
tions. For the first time in its his- 
tory, El Salvador marketed a $12.5 
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million local bond issue to the pub- 
lic with the assistance of only one 
trained investment banker. There 
is much room for progress and im- 
provement in the methods and man- 
agement of such institutions as so- 
cial security funds, housing coop- 
eratives, savings banks and insur- 
ance companies. 


REALISTIC PLANNING NEEDED 

Finally, ladies and gentlemen, 
let us look at the strength of the 
tide again and examine the possi- 
bility that it may abate. As I 
pointed out previously, the present 
1.2 percent annual population in- 
crease in India is not large in it- 
self. Those among you who have 
studied demography may quite 
properly say to me—yes, we recog- 
nize that a compound interest curve 
is very hard to keep up with, but 
experience shows that population 
curves finally turn out to be ‘‘S’’ 
curves in which the rate of increase 
gradually tapers off, because after 
the period of steep rise caused by 
declines in the death rate, the birth 
rate also declines to a point more 
nearly in balance with the rate of 
death. Experience in general would 
support you. Fertility does tend to 
decline with a rising standard of 
living and greater urbanization 
and industrialization. But, and 
this is important, as far as we can 
tell now, the leveling off process is 
not likely to happen or at any rate 
will occur only very slowly unless 
there is, during the period, a sig- 
nificant rise in the average real in- 
come per capita. 


The big question is: Where in 
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the ‘‘S’’ curve is any country at 
any particular time? India is bare- 
ly beginning the transition which 
Western countries have experi- 
enced in the past century. If that 
pattern’ is to be repeated, a period 
of very rapid growth is in prospect. 
During the century of transition 
between 1850 and 1950, the popu- 
lation of the United States tripled. 
In Asia, even where the initial pop- 
ulation is already quite dense, the 
same pattern seems to prevail. 
Since 1853, when Commodore 
Perry’s visit initiated a revolution 
in Japan, the population has also 
multiplied by about three. Japan 
is now approaching the level off 
point, but it is still at least a gen- 
eration in the future and popula- 
tion seems destined to increase 
many more millions before that 
point is reached. 

I think all of you in this audi- 
ence realize that most if not all of 
the governments in the Far East- 
ern countries are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the impact of po- 
tential population increases upon 
their plans for economic develop- 
ment. This is emphatically the case 
in India and indeed in Japan. In 
India particularly, the government 
is moving vigorously forward in 
promoting research and programs 
of action designed to provide in- 
creasingly effective answers to the 
possible runaway increase in its 
population, incident to the carry- 
ing out of plans of the National 
Planning Commission. 

In closing these observations, I 
would like to make one appeal. We 
are all interested in economic de- 
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velopment because it leads to im- 
proved living standards for our 
peoples. We are embarked on a 
wide horizon of programs and ef- 
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forts toward this goal. But let us 
have the courage to face up to some 
of the deeper consequences of these 
plans and programs. 





As Others See It 


AN INDIAN INDUSTRIALIST 


Remarks of Mr. J. R. D. Tata, Chairman 
of the Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Bom- 
bay, India, in his speech at the annual 
shareholders meeting as reported in The 
Wall Street Journal, September 17, 1953: 


Touching on the question of India’s 
population, Mr. Tata pointed out that 
it was increasing at the rate of nearly 
five millions a year which meant that 
we would have to find work each year 
for an additional two and a half mil- 
lion employable men and women. ‘‘ As 
the land is already over-burdened with 
manpower,’’ continued Mr. Tata, ‘‘em- 
ployment would have to be found for 
them outside agriculture, that is, in 
industry and services. Even assuming 
a much smaller capital expenditure per 
industrial worker than in Western 
countries and a high proportion of em- 
ployment in small scale industries and 
services, requiring little or no capital 
equipment the financial and other re- 
quirements are well beyond our present 
means.’? 

Mr. Tata observed that if it were 
possible for the next twenty-five or 
fifty years to keep the population of 
India static or at least reduce the rate 
of its growth, which was not beyond 
the medical, scientific and administra- 
tive possibilities of the day, the whole 
picture would change and every suc- 
cessive advance in India’s economic 
output would result in some improve- 
ment in the living standards of the 
country. The Chairman, therefore, 
pleaded once again that ‘‘early steps 
be taken to undertake a continuous and 
scientific study of this vital problem 
in its biological, economic and social 
aspects, for it is only on the basis of 
established facts and possibilities that 


subsequent action can be taken if 
found necessary and practicable.’’ 

Mr. Tata, however, said that he could 
not for a moment suggest that in the 
negative task of controlling the growth 
of our population lay the universal 
remedy for economic ills. ‘‘But,’’ 
added he, ‘‘such control is necessary 
to enable constructive work to bear 
fruit. Real progress could be achieved 
only if, simultaneously, we continued 
to make every effort to increase the 
productivity of our country.’’ 


JAPAN’S STORY 


Mr. Adlai Stevenson, ‘‘The World I 
Saw,’’ Look, May 19, 1953: 

The first glimpse of Asia was miles 
of neat seaweed gardens in Tokyo Bay, 
a reminder that, in vast areas of the 
earth, there is neither land nor water 
to waste, and the principal preoccupa- 
tion of scores of millions is how to 
keep alive. ... The most striking im- 
pression of rural Japan is that there 
are no farmers as we know them, just 
gardeners who fertilize with human 
excrement and meticulously tend every 
inch of precious ground by hand. The 
average farm is only two and one-half 
acres, compared to 155 in the United 
States. Houses are clustered wo con- 
serve land... . Japan has a population 
of 84 millions, which is increasing a 
million a year, and they say you can 
travel from north to south by jumping 
from roof to roof. Even with rice and 
wheat yields two to three times higher 
than those of the rest of Asia, and 
with intensive fishing of her waters, 
Japan must import a fifth of her food. 
... I talked and talked with business- 
men, educators, students, shopkeepers, 
missionaries, newspapermen, with our 
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able representatives, Gen. Mark Clark 
and Ambassador Robert Murphy, with 
the Prime Minister and Foreign Min- 
ister, with Shigemitsu, the Progressive 
party leader, with Socialists of the 
Right and Left. Finally, I called on 
the Emperor. In a borrowed cutaway! 
... The story they all told was: Too 
many people, too little land, too few 
resources. 


INDIA’S DILEMMA 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, ‘‘India and the 
Awakening East,’’ Harper and Bros., 
New York: 


Meanwhile the population of the 
area [Lebanon] is growing, which 
means that the pressure of the people 
on the land is increasing. This ques- 
tion of population is one that came up 
in almost every conversation, for all 
the government officials as well as the 
outside experts are keenly aware of its 
seriousness. Even emigration cannot 
wholly solve it. ... India has two prob- 
lems that seem to me particularly 
urgent: One is how to grow more food; 
the other is how to control the rising 
tide of her population. There are 
roughly 360 million people in India 
today; the United States, with almost 
three times the area, has less than half 
that many people. Or put it another 
way: In India there are 280 people to 
the square mile; in the United States 
only 49. Even France, about a fifth 
the size of India, has only 192 people 
to the square mile. The trouble is that 
India’s population, despite the toll 
taken by famine, flood and disease, is 
growing at an alarming rate. In the 
last ten years the increase amounted 
roughly to the size of the entire popu- 
lation of France. At the present rate 
—about 5 million a year—lIndia will 
have 4 population of some 400° million 
by 1960. And even the elementary 
sanitary and health measures that are 
being introduced in the villages are 
bound to shoot up the yearly increase, 
perhaps double or triple it. If this 
happens, it would not be possible to 
raise enough food to give the people 


any more to eat than they have now; 
any increase would simply go toward 
feeding more mouths. So if India is to 
do any more than simply hold the line, 
if the gains she is aiming at in her 
development plans are not thus to be 
neutralized, steps will have to be taken 
to keep down the growth of her popu- 
lation. 


THE WORLD PICTURE 


Mr. Fairfield Osborn, ‘‘The Limits of 
the Earth,’’ Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
Mass. : 


More than a billion people are in 
want, hundreds of millions are bal- 
anced on the starvation line. They 
hear and dream of the magic that is 
freedom or liberty. They are well 
aware of the material resources that 
are required to nurture it. The deter- 
mining question in the future of civil- 
ization is whether the supply of re- 
sources to be gained from the earth 
ean prove adequate not only to meet 
the basic needs of people but to sup- 
port the complex requirements of mod- 
ern culture and economy. What we 
call the ‘‘free world’’ has it in its 
power to find the answer to this primal 
question. The effort to accomplish 
this cannot be measured in days or in 
years but at best in terms of a gen- 
eration. To succeed, we must clearly 
understand the facts regarding exist- 
ing and potential resources. Equally, 
the facts regarding populations, their 
growths and pressures, must be recog- 
nized and dealt with deliberately and 
fearlessly. It is needless to try to mea- 
sure which of these two problems is 
the more immediate, or the more criti- 
cal. The destiny of man depends upon 
the resolving of both. 


... The rapid and continuing growth 
in world population is not necessarily 
due to increase in the birth rate. In 
the main it is due to the decline in the 
death rate. This decline is, of course, 
a direct consequence of advances in 
medical science, of widespread adop- 
tion of better sanitation and other pub- 
lic-health measures. The successes that 
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have been gained so far in the conquest 
of epidemics and disease and in the 
alleviation of bodily pain and suffer- 
ing represent, probably, the most bene- 
ficent accomplishment of modern times. 
The continuance and further develop- 
ment of public-health measures, as an 
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essential part of humanitarianism, is 
infinitely desirable. At the same time 
it would be a gross delusion if it were 
not clearly recognized that such mea- 
sures represent a potent, man-made 
control over natural forces that keep 
population in check. 
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